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POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, PARIS, 


This establishment was founded in 1794, 
at Paris, by a decree of the national con- 


vention. Its object is to instruct youth in 
the mathematical; physical and chemical 
‘MiicEs Napoleon; who imtioduced va- 
rious modifications into its constitution, 
gave a military turn to its discipMhe. It 
prepares pupils for the artillery service, 
and civil and military engineering. The 
number is limited to 300. Youths are ad- 
mitted between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, and the course of study lasts two 
years. In the lists of its professors have 
been included the illustrious names of La- 
grange, La Place, Morge, Betholdt, &c.: 
and from the ranks of its pupils have pro- 
ceeded, almost without exception, all the 
mathematicians of France who have attain- 
ed to eminence during the last half cen- 


tury. 








Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


HERE AND THERE.—NO. V. 


BY SALLIE SINGLE. 


When the boat touched the wharf at 
Rouse’s Point, I looked eagerly around to 
discover the face of Mr. F. (the friend I 
expected) among the crowd collected, but 
invain. Capt. M. had advised me to go 
on in preference to stopping at Rouse’s 
Point, which was said to be a very uncom- 
fortable place for ladies, in case he did not 
appear. Hecame to look after me, and 
finding I was still unprotected, asked me 
to go below and point out my trunks, as 
4Custom-House officer was on board. I 
had felt great fears concerning this Custom- 
House, having heard of ladies’ trunks be- 
ing opened, and the contents strewed upon 
the floor; a consummation most devoutly 
tobe deprecated. My poor trunk and 
vox,though of considerable value to me, 
containing, as I have heretofore intimated, 
™y most precious finery, could certainly 
be of little use to anybody else, but it was 
with a trembling at the heart, and a 
shadowy vision before my eyes of an un- 
comfortable expose of my wearables, lying 
ina confused mass upon the ground, that 
I descended. There were my trunks, 

king as meek and innocent as lambs, 
and there was the Custom-House officer, 
with his badge on cap and arm: (a verita- 
ble agent of the British Queen) with a 
Plece of red chalk in his hand; nota very 





formidable weapon, certainly ; yet 
it had power to release or retain my 
baggage; and so by right. was a 
terror to evil doers. ‘‘ Is thie your 
baggage?” asked Capt. Mayo.— 
**Yes,sir.”” ** Doesit contain any- 
thing*but wearing apparel ?’’. “* No, 
sir.” ‘* You hear what this lady 
says,” said Capt. M., turning to 
the officer. He heard, gave mea 
scrutinizing look, and with his red 
chalk affixed ww each article’ the 
magic sign which was to carry them 
over the line unhurt and unexamin- 
ed. ‘So this dreaded ordeal is all 
=over,” said Capt. M. with a smile. 
= Yes, it was over, and I was free to 
set my feet on her majesty’s soil 
whenever Ichose. Supposing that 
some reader may ask, as a young 
friend of mine did the other even- 
ing,‘* What is a Custom- House for?”’ 
I will try to explain it. To téll you, 
as I did him, that it was established 
to collect duties, might involve you 
in the same perplexity it evidently did 
him, whose ideas of duty were manifestly 
of something which was to be done, not 
paid for in money. Thebest explanation 


I can*givt you, is. this * different -nations . 


have different articles of produce and’ manu- 
factures, for example, Amerive has-cotton, 
Russia has iron, England has broad-cloths, 
and France wines and silks. When we 
take our cotton to a foreign port, it cannot 
be landed until a certain amount has been 
paid on every pound of it, and this amount 
is called a duty, and the officers who are 
stationed at the port where it is landed, to 
receive it, are called custom house officers. 
So if’ the English bring their cloth, the 
Russians their iron, or the French their 
wines and silks to this country, and wish 
to land their articles at New York or Bos- 
ton, or any other place, they cannot do it 
till they have paid a duty. Each govern- 
ment decides what duties shall be paid in 
its own ports; and the money thus raised 
is used by the nation to support its govern- 
ment. This nation receives millions of 
dollaas every year from its duties, and 
this money goes to pay our President, 
members of Congress, and other national 
officers, to sustain our navy, and meet va- 
rious other expenses of the nation. 

It takes a great deal to keep ‘Uncle 
Sam” in pocket money, and every citizen 
who buys a pound of tea, a yard of silk, 
or any other imported article, contributes 
something toward this pocket-money, be- 
cause he pays a cent or two more for each 
pound or yard than he would if there was 
no duty. Attempts are frequently made 
to bring in goods without paying duties; 
and in order to prevent this cheating of 
the nation out of its lawfdl dues, which is 
called smuggling, there is always kept by 
the government a force sufficient to compel 
the paynfent of it. The custom house 
officers are appointed and paid by the na- 
tional government, and are so active and 
efficient as to prevent frequent fraud of this 
sort. Occasionally, however, some rogue 
succeeds in escaping detection. There has 
been more smuggling between Canada and 
the States than on the sea-board on ac- 
count of the greater ease of getting forbid- 
den articles over the line. A short time 
since, a large amount of jewelry was car- 
ried over free by aman who had sewed 
it into different parts of his clothing; and 
he succeeded in escaping detection for a 
long time. A lady too, or rather a female, 
(for no dishonest person is entitled to the 
name of lady) smuggled over several thou- 
sand pounds worth in her trunk, by wrap- 








ping up the articles, which were rings, 
breast-pins, watches, and other small but 
costly articles of jewelry in her wearing ap- 
parel and putting them in her trunk. Af- 
ter this a good deal of scrictness was used 
in examining every lady’s trunk ; but now, 
there is seldom any examination made, and 
in my’case they did not even ask for my 
keys. I saw a custom-house officer handl- 
ing a poorly-dressed woman rather roughly, 
demanding ‘‘what she was carrying there?” 
p#atiepisw great bag un her arm, and 
snatching it away from her. Whether he 
knew her to be a dishonest person, or 
whether the size of her bag excited sus- 
picion, I did not know. 

I had stepped off the boat, and was on 
foreign soi] ; but I had little time to think 
of this, as the cars which were going to 
Montreal, stood very near the wharf, and 
Capt. M. advised me to take a seat in 
them. A train of cars from Montreal was 
expected every moment, and my friend 
might come in that, though I began to feel 
pretty certain that by taking the steam- 
boat instead ofthe rail-road route, I should 
fgil of meeting him. I felt rather uncom- 
fortable as I sat by an open window in the 
car and meditated upon the subject. Go- 
ing into a strange city alone had not form- 
ed any, part of my plan, and J shrunk from 
4d ing. -hasides, I felt.as if I was in a 
foreign land; such a jargon of unknown 
tongues fellon my ear. Irish, German, 
Canadian French, were each jabbering 
away, and the cars were rapidly filling up 
with a strange, uncouth-looking set of peo- 
ple, talking in three unfamiliar dialects.— 
It was not pleasant ; all my woman’s right 
philosophy had vanished away, and I con- 
fess to looking for the arrival of the Mon- 
treal cars, which I felt to be but a forlorn 
hope, with intense anxiety. Directly they 
whizzed by, so close to my ears that I was 
almost stunned, and so quickly that I 
could see nothing of the passengers. A new 
train of ideas now revolved in my busy 
brain. IfMr. F. was in the cars how was 
he to find me? and if I went on would he 
not be ieft behind, waiting for me the 
whole day long? Espying a coarse-look- 
ing man whose hat-band bore the conduc- 
tor’s badge upon it, I elbowed my way 
through the crowd to him, and found we 
should not leave for five minutes; so I 
squeezed out through the rush of incoming 
passengers and jumped off. I pressed my 
way through the confusion, looking right 
and left, tee in at every door and win- 
dow, traversing every platform, running 
against divers persons, and I dare say 
amusing many more by the eager look I 
gave themas I hurried by. I had a sort 
of consciousness at the time, that I was be- 
ing taken for acrazy woman, but I could’nt 
stop to care for that. It was a perfect 
Babel ; car-bells were fiercely ringing on 
all the trains, and a host of miserable-look- 
ing men, women, and children (poor emi- 
grants, I suppose, trying to find their way 
over into the blessed United States) were 
blocking up all the avenues, and some of 
them a¢emed to be having a noisy alterca- 
tion with somebody else, I could’nt tell 
who—I only knew it was next to impos- 
sible to get through them—and nowhere 
in car, or room, or platform could I see the 
face I sought, and fearing to stop another 
minute, I found my way back into the cars, 
heated and tired, and in another instant we 
were in motion toward Montreal. 

It was a beautiful morning, and as I 
glanced my eye toward the sweet clear 
blue sky, I thought it was foolish in me to 
feel so disturbed in spirit, There I was 
with my ticket in my hand, my trunks on 





board, and if I could not get into Montreal 
safely, I was more inefficient than I believ- 
ed myself to be. So I rode on quietly, 
looking around to see whatever was curi- 
ous or wonderful. The country we*passed 
through was a dead level, with nothing 
beautiful or picturesque to relieve the eye. 
There were some miserable looking cot- 
tages by the roadside, bearing unmistake- 
able evidence that unthrifty persons dwelt 
within them. It might be imagination, 
but it scemed-to me,as-ifthe whole look of 
things around me was unlike that of New 
England, and denoted a less enterprising 
set of inhabitants. The look ot'things with- 
in the cars was certainly different ; and the 
passengers, who were principally men, 
looked stupid and degraded. This of 
course was an accidental thing; another 
day might have surrounded me with very 
different individuals; but these were ap- 
parently most of them French Canadians, 
of a low order. Tkey had swarthy com- 
plexions and bushy black hair and black 
eyes, the distinguishing features of that 
race, fas I afterwards found) and talked a 
peculiar language, neither English nor 
European French. The conductor spoke 
to them in the same dialect. He informed 
me we should reach Montreal about 10 
A.M., crossing the St. Lawrence in a boat. 
We went on rapidly, over the*same un- 
changing level, stupping only atiéhg inter- 
vals to take in passengers. Grand Ligne 
had a familiar sound, and I remembered 
some interesting facts I had heard relative 
to the mission there. We stopped also at 
St. Johns, which looked like quite a place, 
lying at our right ona river of the same 
name. We were now within 20 miles of 
M., and not to stop again. So said my 
guide-book, which had been given me be- 
fore starting by a friend, and which had 
proved invaluable. 

My heart beat with a mingled feeling of 
delight and apprehension as we drew near 
the city. Iwas animated at the thought 
of meeting friends, but so entirely had my 
Lucy Stone philosophy evaporated, that I 
felt many misgivings about finding my way 
to them. A gentleman and lady with 
whom I had chatted a little on the boat, 
and who, I perceived by their conversation 
resided in Montreal, sat on the seat before 
me, and at our last stopping place I ven- 
tured to make some inquiries of them, to 
which they replied very kindly, and assur- 
ed me I should have no difficulty in finding 
my friends. 

And now, we are stepping out of the 
cars into the boat which is to take us over 
the St. Lawrenec. It is aconfused scene ; 
some hundreds are on the little steamer, 
all busy and talking in their different 
tongues. Among other groupsI noticed 
one of Indians, consisting of two men, 
several women and children, all sitting on 
the floor, in that state of unobserving apa- 
thy which distinguishes the race. But 
amidst the confusion, I could not be unim- 
pressed with the beauty and grandeur of 
the noble river we were passing. I had 
no true conception of its size before, and 
when I looked upon its fair and. sparkling 
bosom, glittering under the morning light 
so joyously, Icould not but exclaim, ‘Thou 
art worthy to bear the waters of our noble 
lakes. into the mighty osean—worthy of 
the almost idolatrous love the Indians bore 
thee —worthy of being immortalized: in 
song and story.” 

Montreal stands on an island. formed by 
the St. Lawrence and the Ottaway rivers 
which unite just below the city. The St. 
Lawrence is here a little more than, two 
miles wide, but as clear as the sweetest 
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mountain rivulet, and with a blue tinge, 
caused by its great depth, which gives it 
a peculiar beauty. Before me lay the city 
rising distinctly with its glittering domes 
and spires, and beyond it rose in sweet re- 
pose against the sky, the royal mountain 
from which the city takes its mame, Mont 
. being the French for mountain ; real for 
royal. 
‘The steamer touched the wharf, and an 
end was put to my observations: every- 
body was crowding their way out, and 
again rose that confused din of Babel-like 
voices. It was a great relief to me, when 
the gentleman I had spoken to in the cars, 
came up and asked “if he should call a 
cab for me?” as it saved me from the neces- 
sity of mingling in thecrowd. He return- 
ed in a moment with a cab-man, who 
shouldered my trunks, and following him 
I soon found myself seated in a cab, rat- 
tling overthe noisy pavement. We had 
gone but a few rods when who should ap- 
pear on the sidewalk but Mr. F., walking 
as leisurely as possible, till his eye fell on 
me, and then with one spring he was at my 
side, mingling exclamations of surprise 
and pleasure. ‘I supposed you were this 
very moment somewhere in the state of 
Vermont,” said he, ‘* and was going on the 
next train to meet you.” I had only time 
to tell him of my change of route, of my 
early rising at Burlington, when we were 
it his mother’s door, giving and receiving 
cordial and happy greetings. 
(T'o be continued.) 


— 








ORIGINAL. 
SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 24. 


RICHARD HENRY LEE. 


Richard Henry Lee, a brother of Francis 
Lightfoot, was born at Stratfort, in West- 
moreland county, Virginia, on the 20th of 
January, 1732. He received his education 
in England, where his acquisitions were 
considerable in scientific and classital 
knowledge. He returned to his native 
countrygyhén in his nineteenth year, and 
devot@ihimeclf to the general study of 
histgry, politics, law, and polite literature, 
withdut engaging in any particular profes- 
sion. ‘About the year 1757, he was chosen 
a Deleffate to the House of Burgesses, 
where his natural diffidence for some time 
prevented him from displaying the full ex- 
tent of his powers and resources. This im- 
pediment was after a time removed, and 
he rapidly rose into notice as a persuasive 
and eloquent speaker. In 1764, he was 
appointed to draught an address to the 
King, and a memorial to the House of 
Lords, which are said to have been among 
the best State papers of the period. 

Some years afterwards he brought for- 

ward his celebrated plan fora committee of 
correspondence, whose object was to 
“ watch the conduct of the British Parlia- 
ment; to spread more widely correct in- 
formation on topics connected with the in- 
terests of the colonists, and to form a cho- 
sen union of the men of influence in each.” 
This plan was originated about the same 
time in Massachusets, by Samuel Adams. 
The efforts of Mr. Lee in resisting the va- 
rious encroachments of the British Govern- 
ment, were idefatigable, and in 1774, he 
attended the first General Congress at 
Philadelphia, as a delegate from Virginia. 
He was a member of most of the important 
committees of this body, and labored with 
tireless energy and vigilence. The follow- 
ing year he was again deputed to represent 
Virginia in the same assembly, and his 
exertions were equally zealous and success- 
ful. Among other responsible duties, he 
was appointed, as chairman of a committee, 
to furnish General Washington, who had 
been summoned to the command of the 
American armies, with his commission and 
instructions, 

On the 7th of June, 1776, Mr. Lee 
introduced the measure, which declared 
‘*that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent 
States; that-they are absolved from all al- 
legiance to the British crown; and that 
tll political connexion between them and 
Great Britian is, and ought to be, totally 
lissolved.” This very important motion 
he supported by an exceedingly eloquent 





speech, which gained him great eclat.— | little Carrie. 


“* Why then, sir,” said he in conclusion, 
‘“‘ why do we longer delay? why still de- 
liberate? Let this happy day give birth 
to an American republic. Let her arise, 
not to devastate and to conquor, but to 
re-establish the reign of peace and of law. 
The eyes of Europe are fixed upon her; 
she demands of us a living example of free- 
dom, that may exhibit a contrast in the 
felicity of the citizen to the ever increasing 
tyranny whi¢hedesolates and pollates her 
shores.’’ &c., &e. 

The debate on the above motion of Mr. 
Lee, was protracted until the 10th of June, 
when Congress resolved “that the consi- 
| deration of the resolution respecting Inde- 
| pendence be postponed until the first Mon- 
day in July next; and in the mean’ time, 
that no time may be lost, in case Congress 
agree thereto, that a committee be appoint- 
ed to prepare a Declaration to the effect of 
the said resolution.’”” As the mover of the 
original resolution for Independence, it 
would, according to parliamentary usage, 
have devolved upon Mr. Lee to have been 
appointed chairman of the committee se- 
lected to prepare a Declaration, and, as 
chairman, to have furnished that important 
document. But on the day on which the 
resolution was taken, Mr. Lee was sum- 
moned home, as some of the members of 
his family were alarmingly ill, and Mr. 
Jefferson was appointed chairman in his 
place. 

Mr. Lee continued to hold a seat in Con- 
gress until June, 1777, when he solicited 
leave of absence, on account of his delicate 
state of health. The next year he was 
again elected to Congress, and continued 
in that body until 1780, when he declined 
a re-election, believing he could be more 
useful to his native State, by holding a 
seat in her Assembly. In 1784, however, 
he again accepted an appointment as repre- 
sentative to Congress, of which body he 
was unanimously elected President. In 
this exalted station, he presided with great 
ability ; and on his retirement, received 
the acknowledgements of Congress. 

About the year 1792, Mr. Lee was com- 
pelled by ill health to retire wholly from 
his public labors. Not long after he had 
the pleasure of receiving from thé Legisla- 
ture of his native State an unanimous vote 
of thanks for his public services, and of 
sympathy for his impaired health. He 
died on the 19th of June, 1794, at the age 
of sixty-three years. 

‘* In private life Mr. Lee was the delight 
of all who knew him. He had a numer- 
ous family of children, the offspring of two 
marriages, who were tenderly devoted to 
their father. Few men have passed 
through life in a more honorable and bril- 
liant manner, or left behind them a more 
desirable reputation, than Richard Henry 
Lee.” ESTELLE. 














ORIGINAL. 
THE GOLDEN ROBINS. 

‘Please tell me a story, aunty, I am 
tired of playing horse, won’t you tell me 
one?” said Frank Danvers, a little boy of 
five, to a young lady who sat beside the 
fire, reading. o 

‘Don’t ask aunty now, Frank,’ said his 
mamma, ‘she is reading a new book, and 
it is very interesting.’ ‘There was a cloud 
on the usually pleasant face of little Frank, 
for he was sadly disappointed, but he did 
not cry or scream, as some boys might have 
done, for he had long before learned to 
obey his parents, and that too, without 
asking why. 

Just as his mamma spoke, however, his 
little sister, having heard the request for a 
story, dropped her doll and ran to the 
young lady. ‘ Aunty Flora, do tell a tory!’ 
* There’s no resisting your petition, little 
sis,’ said Miss Danvers, with @ siitlef as 
she laid down the new book and lifted 
Carrie on her lap. ‘Those bright eyes 
plead too strongly to be denied, so come 
and stand beside me, Frankey dear, and I 
will tell youa story.” 

Frank needed no second bidding, and 








very quickly were the two children ready 
to listen to the promised story. 

* Now what shall I tell you about, chil- 
dren?’ ‘ Abouta dog, no; a bird, aunty. 
You never told us anything -about a bird,’ 
cried Frank. ‘ Yet, a birdie,’ chimed in 











‘Well, then it shall be a 
bird story. Do you remember the two 
large elms in the back yard at grandpa’s, 
Frank, those in front of the dining-room 
windows ?” 

* Yes, I saw them when I was there last 
summer.’ ‘I taw em too, aunty,’ said 
Carrie. ‘Oh no, Carrie never saw them; 
she has not been at grandpa’s since she 
could recollect them. They are fine large 
trees, and every summer since I can re- 
member, two golden robins or orioles, as 
they are sometimes called, have built their 
nest in one of the lower branches. It is 
so near the ground, that by standing on a 
chair any one can see into the nest. But 
no one ever attempted it until two years 
ago, lest the birds should be frightened 
away, and never return. Then your aunt 
Helen was at grandpa’s on a visit, and 
yourcousin Mary, whom you have never 
seen. Mary was then twelve years old, a 
lively, frolicsome girl, always ready for an 
adventure of any kind. Indeed, this rest- 
less disposition of hers led her into sad 
scrapes. One day, soon after dinner, I was 
in the parler sewing, when I heard a 
scream of fright from Mary, and as some 
strange shrill cries from the robins fell on 
my ear at the same moment, I instantly 
conjectured the cause of both. I ran to 
the dining-room, and glanced out the win- 
dow, and then tothe back piazza and out 
to the trees as quickly as possible. There 
stood Mary, beside a fallen chair, with the 
old robins flying around her head, uttering 
shrill cries of anger and distress, and dart- 
ing fiery looks at the frightened girl from 
their keen eyes. And worse than all, 
there on the grass lay three little unfledg- 
ed birds, panting and trembling. Assoon 
as Mary saw me she sprang towards me, 
for so fierce were-the birds that she had 
not dared to move from the spot. ‘* Mary! 
Mary! what have you been doing ?” I ex- 
claimed, but she sprang past me into the 
house, crying with terror, for the birds 
pursued her almost to the door, flapping 
their wings in her face. I endeavored to 
pick up the little robins, but they would 
hop away, just when I almost touched 
them with my hand, and I was obliged to 
go in and leave them in the long grass.— 
I found Mary somewhat recovered from 
her alarm, and she told us the circum- 
stances. She had watched the old robins 
some time from the window, as they flew 
back and forth with berries or crumbs in 
their bills for their young ones. “If I 
could only have a good look at the cun- 
ning little things!’ she said to herself, as 
she saw with delight one tiny brown head 
after another peeping over the edge of the 
nest; and away she went, carrying a chair 
to facilitate her design. The old birds 
were both away, and she mounted in the 
chair, but very unfortunately for her fine 
plan, her chair did not stand firmly, and 
just as she caught the first glimpse of the 
birdies, down it went, and Mary with it!’ 

‘ And how did the birdies fall, aunty ? 
asked Frank. 

* Why, cousin Mary tried to save herself 
by catchihg hold of a branch, but instead 
of accomplishing this, she snatched the 
nest itself, and the birdies fell with her.— 
The rest I have told you.’ 

‘ And what became of them?’ 

‘ That is the most remarkable of all, my 
dear. An hour ortwo afterwards I chanc- 
ed to go out on the piazza, and I saw the 
mother bird standing beside one of the 
young ones, and | stopped in order to 
watch their movements. And to my great 
surprise, the little bird hopped upon its 
mother’s back, and with it she flew to the 
nest. I looked up and saw all three of 
the tiny things safe in their old home.’ 

‘ Why, aunty, is that true?’ asked Frank, 
eagerly. 

‘Certainly it is, dear, or I would not 
have told it you. I saw it myself.’ 

‘And did they come again the next sum- 
mer?’ 

‘No, Frankey, they have never returned 
and we miss them sadly. All through the 
long summer mornings, we heard their 
sweet music, and it was very pleasant to 
watch them, as they repaired the old nest 
when they first appeared, and afterward to 
note their tender care of their little birds. 
So now, my darlings, I have told you a 
long story, and I think you must allow me 
to finish my book.’ 

Carrie slid down from Miss Danvers’ 
lap, and Frank returned to his rocking- 
horse, but long after, the children repeated 





‘aunty’s story,’ as the most wonderfyl 
thing ever heard. 


















Benevolence. 
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ORIGINAL. 


MARIA MELTON, 
Or a Morniug Cail. 


BY MARY AUGUSTA. 


** Bonjour, Mademoiselle Marie !”” 

“Oh, good morning Mr. Hurley, pray 
be seated; this is quite a pleasant day,” 
and Maria drew aside the white curtains 
to admit the refulgent beams of the bright 
sunlight. “ It was such a surprise to gee 
you here so early, Edward,” she said, smij. 
ing, “even before I had finished my dust. 
ing, yet you are just as welcome, if you cay 
enjoy yourself as well in my company 
now as when at leisure, for to tell the 
truth Iam in a great hurry to finish ny 
morning work, as I have a great amount 
of other business to attend to.” 

‘Of more consequence than my com. 
pany?” said the young man, half smiling, 
half reproachfully. 

**How you do contrive to understanj 
one,” said Maria, laying down her duster, 
and seating herself in the seat of a large 
bay window. ‘ Why, I never thought 
that you were as jealous qs all that, Why 
cousin! I have devoted many an evening 
to your enjoyment, playing, singing, walk. 
ing, and yet because this morning I can 
not give up all my work you. think me 
neglectful.” 

**Tdo not think so, Maria, and came in 
this morning merely to keep your company, 
and if in all your ‘ labors of love’ you need 
my assistance, I am at your service.” 

** Are you indeed, Edward?” 

** Certainly, my little cousin.” 

‘Then listen. Mrs. Morrison was in 
this morning, and informed me of the 
poverty and sickness of widow Baker, who 
lives away down in Alley ; she used 
to do all of our sewing before her. illness, 
and now in this cold damp weather, sheis 
dying, without food or fire, or any one to 
take care of her. This morning was the 
first we heard.any thing of it, and.nowl, 
would like your assistance both in money 
and ordering wood, provisions, &c. Mean- 
while I will finish my morning work, and 
be ready to accompany you with a basket 
of delicacies.” 

** With all my heart, Maria; now what 
shallit be? a load of wood, a barrel of 
flour, meat, vegetables, and what else, 
cousin ?” 

** Oh, I know well enough you can well 
afford it, you may get a good nurse to take 
care of her and those poor little helpless 
children; you may tell your milk-man to 
leave milk there every day, and that you 
will settle the bill, and you may 4 

*‘T suppose you think my means are 
sufficient,” said Mr. Hurley, laughing. 

** Don’t interrupt me, cousin,—and you 
may send Dr. Ashton to see her imme- 
diately.” 

** Well, I will do all that, just to please 
you. Let me see, I will make a memoran- 
dum—wood, flour, meat, milk, vegetables, 
&c.,—will that do?” * ¥ 

“God bless you both!”’ said the widow, 
clasping her hands, *‘ may he reward you, 
for I never can.” 

Edward and Maria both had their re- 
ward in their own hearts, though a small 
beginning, yet it ended not there; Mr. 
Edward Hurley became one of the most 
wealthy men in B—, yet his riches do not 
make him selfish or miserly, for he has 
found out the blessedness of doing good, 
and many are the prayers raised by the 
widow and fatherless for his prosperity. 

Dear young reader, have you not some 
influence? If so, follow Maria’s example, 
and ‘ go and do likewise.” 

Central University, Iowa. 
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Religion. 
THE LITTLE FLOWER GATHERER. 


We are about to give a true account of 
a little girl. The village in which she lived 
was one of the. prettiest to be found in any 
part of the land. It stood upon a high 
bank of a pleasant stream, whose sparkling 
waters ran quickly along till they flowed 
into a noble river a long way off. There 
were to be seen on the river side rows of 
white houses, with neat blooming gardens. 
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In one of these pretty houses lived little 
ane. Her father had long resided in the 
iJlage, and was a person who could afford 


1 keep his family in much comfort. Her 
nother was in bad health, and seldom left 
the house. 
snd sisters, who were older than Jane; but 
ye are sorry to say, all the family, except 
her, Were vain and worldly. 
i dress in fine clothes, and to spend all 
heir time in pleasure. 


There were several brothers 


They loved 


When Jane was about twelve years old, 


4 new clergyman came into the village, 
qho, like a kind shepherd, went to visit all 


his flock. But, before he could call at all 


the houses, there came to him, on a bright, 


gmmmer’s afternoon, a little girl, who very 
modestly said she wished to speak to him. 
She was timid, and hardly knew what to 
wy at first. The clergyman saw this, and 

ke to her kindly to remove her fears. 
There was a pleasing look about her face 
that at once took his attention. It was not 
peauty, for some people said she was very 
lain, but she appeared as if she was a se- 
rious, yet happy, little girl. 

“T thought I would call on the new 
minister, sir,’ she said. 

“And I am glad to see you,” said he, 
king her gently by the hand. 

He then told Jane to sit doWn, and be- 
an to talk with her. His manner was so 
Wind, that she svon felt herself quite at 
tase while she*spoke to him. It was not 
often she could find one to speak to her 
about Jesus, whose name she so much lov- 
ei tohear. He found that she had no 
teacher, and yet she showed that she knew 
much of the Bible. She could repeat 
whole chapters, and in a way that proved 
she felt their beauty and knew their mean- 
ing. She had committed to memory more 
than one hundred hymns, and could repeat 
them with feeling. Jane did not make 
this callon the clergyman to talk about 
herself, and to tell how wise and pious she 
was; but, by his questions and kind man- 
ner, he found it all out. 

When Jane was at home she was mostly 
neglected ; for they said she was not so 
good-looking as her brothers and sisters, 
nor did they care about herjoining in any 
oftheir--plcasures..- Yet she was always 
happy; she knew it would be sinful to 
murmur or show an angry temper. Her 
great delight, next to reading the Bible, 
was to roam about in search of wild flowers. 
She was very fond, on her week-day holi- 
day, to stroll in the woods, or the mea- 
dows, or along the banks of the stream, 
insearch of her favorite buds and blossoms. 
Sometimes she would take her food with 
her, and be absent all day long. 

One day, the clergyman was called to 
bury a child of nearly the same age as Jane. 
After the burial service was over, he walk- 
ed into a retired part of the church-yard, 
to spend afew moments in serious thought. 
4s he returned, he found a young person 
standing by the newly made grave. He 
soon saw it was Jane. Taking her by the 
hand, he began to speak to her about 
death. ‘* Do you think, sir,” she inquired, 
“that little girl was prepared to die ?”— 
“Thope she wes,” he replied. ‘I hope 
%0 too,” she said ; “* for it must be a dread- 
ful thing to die without being ready.” “It 
isindeed, Jane; but do you think you are 
prepared >”? She paused for a moment, 
and then slowly said, “I trust I am, sir; 
Ido not think I am afraid to die.” “* Why 
ate you not afraid to die, Jane?” “ Be- 
cause, sir,” she answered, while a soft 
smile passed over her face, ‘I hope I love 
Jesus.” 

As the clergyman left her that day, he 
could not but hope that Jane did indeed 
love the Savior; that she had a simple faith 
and trust in him, which would enable her 
to meet death whenever she should be cal- 
led to die. 

_A few months after this Jane was mis- 
sing. She had gone, as usual, to gather 
flowers along the side of the stream.— 

h was made for her, but in vain. A 
Week passed away and she did not return 
toher home. At last, her body was found, 
floating in the river. It is thought she 
must have fallen into the water while try- 
ing to reach some pretty flower which grew 
Rear the brink, and that there was no one 
Rear to save her. As the minister laid her 
in the grave, he thought of her words, “I 
do not think I am afraid to die, because I 
hope I love Jesus.” 

Young reader! Do you love Jesus? 


THE DEAD ALIVE. 


I was riding lately through a little vil- 

lage in the State of New York, when my 

companion, the minister of the place, called 

my attention to a small house that had evi-. 
dently just been enlarged and painted. He 

then related the following facts : 

Three years ago, the owner of that house 

was such a drunkard, that his wife declar- 

ed he had not been sober in twenty years. 

About that time a revival of religion pre- 

vailing in this part of my congregation, I 

spoke of my intention to visit the whole 

neighborhood, house by house. ‘“ You 

don’t mean to visit my house?” said this 

man, who had heard the notice. ‘ Yes, I 

do; and you may tell your wife to have 

the kettle on the stove, for I mean to take 

tea with you.” This doubled his surprise ; 

but he cheerfully consented to the arrange- 

ment, and the visit was made. 

From that time, according to the testi- 

mony of his wife, he became a daily reader 
of the Bible; his habits of drinking were 

soon abandoned, and at length he made a 
profession of religion, which he never dis- 

honored. Shortly after his conversion, in- 

deed, his friends were in great anxiety for 
him. Anelection day was approaching 
with its fearful temptations. They held a 
special prayer-meeting at his house on the 

preceding evening, and a faithful elder cal- 
led on him the next morning to remind 
him of his danger. But the day passed 
safely. He did not leave his shop, which 
at such times scarcely ever rung with a 
blow of his hammer, except while deposit- 
ing his vote. The habits of a lifetime were 
broken. Industry, respectability, thrift 
have all followed in the train of piety ; and 
that house, which a few years ago was 
hardly tenantable, is only one of the evi- 
dences of the change. 

The narrative and our ride ended to- 
gether. We were going to a prayer-meet- 
ing. We found the room filled with men 
and women. Among the former there was 
one whose look of sense and character 
quite struck me. Before the meeting was 
ended, this man with others bore his testi- 
mony to the preciousness of the religion of 
Christ. Well might he ; for I learned to 
my surprise that he was the subject of my 
friend’s account. ‘* Howbeit for this cause 
I obtained mercy, that in me Jesus Christ 
might show forth all long-suffering, for a 
pattern to them which should hereafter be- 
lieve on him to life everlasting.” 1 Tim. 
1: 16. E. 
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COUNSELS TO CHILDREN. 


You were made to be clean and neat in 


your person and in your dress, and gentle- 
manly and lady-like in your manners. If 
you have #0t been bitten by a mad dog, 


don’t be afraid of fresh water. There is 
enough water in the world to keep every- 
body clean; but there is a great deal of it 
never finds its right place. In regard to 
this article there is no danger of being self- 
ish. Take as much as you need. The 
people of the West boast of their great 
rivers—lI would rather they would boast of 
using a large tub-full of their water every 
day. 

Contract no such filthy and offensive ha- 
bit as chewing and smoking tobaceo. So 
long as a man smokes, though a very 
Chesterfield in everything else that pertains 
to his appearance, he cannot be quite a 
gentleman. And let me repeat it, you 
were made tobe neat. While cotton cloth 
can be had for six cents a yard, there is no 
excuse for not having a pocket-handker- 
chief. 

You were made to be kind and generous 
and magnanimous. If there is a boy in 
the school that has a club foot, don’t let 
him know that you ever saw it. If there 
isa boy with ragged clothes, don’t talk 
about rags when he isinhearing. Ifthere 
is a lame boy, assign him some part of the 
game which does not require running. If 
there is a hungry one, give him a part of 
yourdinner. If there is a dull one, help 
him to get his lessons. If there is a bright 
one, be not envious of him ; for if one boy 
is proud of his talents, and anothr is envi- 
ous of them, there are two great wrongs, 
and no more talents than’ before. If a 
larger or stronger boy injures you, and is 
sorry for it, forgive him, and request the 





Are you ready to die? 


teacher not to punish him. All the school 


will show by their ceuntenances how much 
better it is to have a great soul than a 
great fist. 

You were made to learn. Be sure you 
learn something every day. When you 
go to bed at night, if you cannot think of 
something new which you have learned 
during the day, spring up and find a book, 
and get an idea before you sleep. If you 
were to stopeating, would not your bodies 
pine and famish? If you just stop learn- 
ing, yeur minds will pine and famish too. 
You all desire that your bodies should 
thrive and grow, until you become as tall 
and large as your fathers or mothers, or 
other people. You would not like to stop 
growing where you are now—at three feet 
high, or four feet, or even at five. But if 
you do not feed your minds as well as 
your bodies, they will stop growing; and 
one of the poorest, meanest, most despica- 
ble things I have ever seen in the world, is 
a little mind in a great body. 

Suppose there was a museum in your 
neighborhood, full of rare and splendid 
curiosities—should you not like to go and 
see it? Would you not think it unkind 
if you were forbidden to visit it? The 
creation is a museum, all full and crowded 
with wonders, and beauties, and glories.— 
One door, and one only is open, by which 
you can enter this magnificent temple. It 
is the-eoref knowledge. Thelearned la- 
borer, the learned peasant, or slave, is 
ever made welcome at the door, while the 
ignorant, though kings, are shut out. 








A SISTER’S VALUE. 

Have you a sister? Then love and che- 
rish her with all that pure and holy friend- 
ship which renders a brother so worthy 
and noble. Learn to appreciate her sweet 
influence, as portrayed in the following 
words :— 

He who has never known a sister’s kind 
administrations, nor felt his heart warming 
beneath her endearing smile and love 
beaming eye, has been unfortunate indeed. 
It is not to be wondered at, if the fountains 
of pure feeling flow in his bosom but slug- 
gishly, or if the gentle emotions of his na- 
ture be lost in the sterner attributes of 
mankind- 

“That man has grown up among affec- 
tionate sisters,” I once heard a lady of 
much observation and experience, remark. 

** And why do you think so?” said I. 

‘* Because of the rich development of all 
the tender feelings of the heart.” 

A sister’s influence is felt even in man- 
hood’s riper years; and the heart who has 
grown'cold in chilly contact with the 
world, gvill warm and thrill with pure en- 
joyment, as some accident awakens within 
him the soft tones, the glad melodies of his 
sister’s voice; and he will turn from pur- 
poses which a warped and false philosophy 
had reasoned into experience, and even 
weep for the gentle influences which mov- 
ed him in his earlier years. 

[ Western Recorder. 


Hlorality. 


THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER. 


A lovely group of children were playing 
around their mother, who sat busy at her 
work, whe the door opened, and a little 
visitor was brought in. All were eager to 
amuse her, and showed her their play- 
things; but the one that pleased the little 
Caroline most, was a railway, with its tiny 
carriages, its cattle trucks, and its steam 
engine. 

Many, many times, dear little Freddy 
showed how nicely the carriages ran along 
the line which was placed on the table, 
till at last the little boy thought it was his 
turn to manage it for himself; but his lit- 
tle friend was not tired, and forgot that she 
should share the play with the rest. This 
shagimg makes every pleasure doubly en- 
joyed, and makes us twice as happy, too. 

’ Very patiently stood the kind Freddy 
for a long time, and then he sweetly said, 
*’Tis Freddy’s turn now; do let him have 
the railway.” ‘*No! no!” said Caroline, 
giving him a rough push, and keeping the 
pretty toy to herself. The watchful moth- 
er sat anxiously, though unseen, noticing 
her precious child, longing that his peace 
principles might not desert him in this 
hour of trial. There stood Freddy, his 
little heart full of childish sorrow, for he 
loved play dearly; but he loved peace, too, 

















and was often called “the little peacemak- 
er” in that happy home. He bravely 
struggled down the disappointment, and 
the vexation natural enough in such a case, 
and quickly turning to his dear mother, 
said in his kind, cheerful, loving voice, 
“*Is’nt she a nice little girl, mother?” It 
would be hard to tell whose heart was hap- 
piest, Freddy’s or that mother’s, who had 
long taught her little ones to love one an- 
other, and to be kindly affectioned one to 
the other. 

We read in the Bible, dear children, 
‘God giveth power to the faint, and to 
those that have no might he increaseth 
strength.” He helped Freddy, and he 
will help you and me, too, if we humbly 
ask him todoso. Let us never forget 
this when we are tempted to be angry and 
unforgiving. 














Natural ffistorp. 
THE ELEPHANTS OF THE EAST. 


A person who has never seen a wild 

elephant, can form no idea of his real cha- 
racter either mentally or physically. The 
unwieldy and sleepy-looking beast, who, 
penned up in a cage in a menagerie, re- 
cgives a sixpence in his trunk, and turns 
with difficulty to deposite it ina box, whose 
mental powers seem to be concentrated in 
the idea of receiving buns tossed into a 
gaping mouth by children’s hands; this 
very beast may have come from a warlike 
stock. Hissire may have been the terror 
of a district, a pitiless highwayman, whose 
soul thirsted for blood; who, lying in wait 
in some thick bush, would rush upon the 
unwary passer by, and know no pleasure 
greater than the act of crushing his victim 
to a shapeless mass beneath his feet. 
I have heard people exclaim,upon hear- 
ing anecdotes of elephant hunting, ‘* Poor 
things!’ Poor things, indeed! I should 
like to see the very person who thus ex- 
presses his pity, going at his best pace 
with a savage elephant after him; give 
him a lawn to run uponifhe likes, and 
see the elephant gain a foot in every yard 
of the chase, fire in his eye, fury in his 
headlong charge; and would not the flying 
gentleman, who lately exclaimed ‘* Poor 
thing!’ be thankful to the lucky bullet 
that would save him from destruction ?— 
There are no animals more misunderstood 
than elephants ; they are naturally savage, 
wary, and revengeful, displaying as great 
courage when in their wild state as any 
animal known. The fact of their great na- 
tural sagacity renders them the more dan- 
gerous as foes. Even when they are tam- 
ed, there are many that are not safe for a 
stranger to approach, and they are then 
only kept in awe by the sharp driving hook 
of the mohout. 

Elephants are gergarious, and the avar- 
age number of them in a herd is about 
eight, although they frequently form bodies 
of fifty and even eighty in one troup.— 
Each herd consists of a very large propor- 
tion of females, and they ure constantly 
met without a single bull in their number. 
I have seen some small herds formed ex- 
clusively of bulls, but this is very rare.— 
The bull is generally much larger than the 
female, and is generally more savage. His 
habits frequently induce him to prefer soli- 
tude to a gergarious life. He then be- 
comes doubly vicious. He seldom strays 
many miles from one locality, which he 
haunts for many years. He then becomes 
what is termed a “‘rogue.”” He then way- 
lays the natives, and in fact becomes a 
scourge to the neighborhood, attacking the 
inoffensive without the slightest provoca- 
tion, carrying destruction into the natives’ 
paddy fields, and perfectly regardless of 
night-fires, or of the usual precautions for 
scaring wild beasts. 

The daring pluck of these rogues is only 
equalled by their extreme cunning. En- 
dowed with that wonderful power of scent 
peculiar to elephants, he travels in the day 
time down the .wind; thus, nothing can 
follow upon his track without his know- 
ledge. He winds his enemy as the cautious 
hunter advances noiselessly upon his track, 
and he stands with ears thrown forward, 
tail erect, trunk thrown high in the air, 
with its distended tip pointed to the spot 
from which he winds the silent but ap- 
proaching danger. Perfectly motionless 
does he stand, like a statue in ebony, the 
very essence of attention, every nerve of 
sense and hearing stretched to its cracking 
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point; not a muscle moves, not a sound of 
a rustling branch against his rough sides ; 
he is a mute figure of wild and fierce eager- 
ness. Meanwhile, the wary tracker stoops 
to the ground, and with a practised eye 
pierces the tangled brushwood in search 
of his colossal feet. Still further and fur- 
ther he silently creeps forward, when sud- 
denly a crash bursts through the whole 
jungle; the moment has arrived for the 
ambushed charge, and the elephant is upon 
him.—{ From the Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon. 

















Editorial. — 





[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOR. 
No. 1. 


There was weeping in the village of Bethany. 
A brother anda friend had passed away. He 
had fallen asleep, and there was none to awak- 
enhim save the angel of the Resurrection 
morning. The heart heavy with grief, and the 
frame bowed with sorrow, bore testimony to 
the fact that death had entered the dwelling. 
Still was cherished the belief, that had the Sa- 
vior been present ere the spirit had winged its 
flight, the brother had not died. 

While the good Master was teaching the 
‘multitude upon the banks of the river Jordan, 
tidings came to him of the dangerous sickness 
ofhis friend Lazarus. Yet he hastened not to 
go to him, but abode where he was for two 
days. How strange did this conduct appear to 
the disciples. Fully aware of his miraculous 
power to heal the sick, they supposed he would 
hasten to the bedside of the departing one ; and 
vet he moved not. In the meantime Lazarus 
had “ passed on.” 

Was this bereaved household in his thoughts 
during that activeday? Yes! He remember- 
ed them, and even was devising a blessed sur- 
prise for those who mourned. In his own good 
time and way he would go to them and teach 
them the cheering doctrine of a Resurrection. 

While Mary is surrounded by sorrowful yet 
sympathizing hearts, she hears the welcome 
news of the Savior’s approach, and that he had 
called for her. There was no hesitation in an- 
swering those summons. She would imme- 
diately seek his presence, and hear from his 
lips divine lessons of patience and hope. But 
the tender soul of God’s only Son shared her 
grief and sorrow. He could only weep in si- 
lence with the sisters and their friends. The 
band of mourners walked on to the grave, and 
Jesus commanded the stone to be rolled away. 
To Heaven he then lifted up his eyes, and 
thanked his Father that his prayer had been 
heard, and was about to be answered. In obe- 
dience to his powerful word, Lazarus came 
forth from that dark rocky chamber. He who 
once had trodden the shore of eternity, now 
stood again upon that of time. While earthly 
love claimed and clasped the returned spirit, 
the strange scene sent the conviction to many 
a hitherto doubting soul, that the Son of God 
was truly in their midst. 

Who is there of us, but what in hours of 
darkness or grief, listen for the Master’s voice 
—a loving voice always heard. He would 
have us believe in him, and humbly hope for 
the fulfilment of his precious promises. While 
we are chained to earth, we are deaf to this 
voice, but when once we resolve to insure a 
part in the Christian’s Resurrection, the once 
fettered spirit bound by earthly cords merely, 
will spring forth from its prison house, and 
mounts up to the regions of bliss and glory.— 
Then are we raised from the dead things of 
time and sense, to the living realities of the 
better life. C.E. A. 





|COMMUNICTION.] 

TAKING THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Mother, I have been reading a little paper 
which Lizzie Dyer lent me, and oh, it is so 
beautiful! it is full of such pretty stories, and 
Lizzie says they are almost all written on pur- 
pose for this paper, and then some kind ladies 
write letters sometimes to the children whose 
fathers subscribe for it. Do you suppose, 
mother, that father will let me take it? It is 
only one dollar a year, and Lizzie says it is 
worth twice that money. If I only could take 
it, I should have something to do in the long 
winter evenings. My books I have read 
through and through, until I am heartily tired 











of them, and the great papers are printed for 
old folks ; I do not like to read them very well. 
And then, ifI take this paper, it will come 
every week, with my own name upon it, and 
I shall enjoy it so much. It is called the 
‘Youth’s Companion,’ so you see it is written 
on purpose for children like me. Oh, mother, 
tell me, do you think father will send Mr. Wil- 
lis the money, so that I can have it to read ?” 

The mother smiled at her daughter’s enthu- 
siasm, but promised to examine the paper, and 
talk with her father about it. It onty?emains 
for me tosay to the readers of the Companion, 
that after reading a copy of this excellent pub- 
lication, it was decided that the little girl 
should subscribe for it, and have her own name 
written upon it. 

I need not tell you how much she enjoyed 
this present, for you all know how much you 
are yourselves interested in it. Those who 
enjoy these privileges, should seek to impart 
their pleasure to such of their little friends as 
are deprived of these blessings. You may do 
a great deal of good by lending your papers, 
and perhaps some will become so much inté- 
rested in perusing them, that they may be in- 
duced to subscribe for it. The commence- 
ment of the New Year is almost here, cannot 
you make some poor child a present of the 
Youth’s Companion, and thus gladden one lit- 
tle heart ? wp Fo Be 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Lisbon, Me., Oct. 29, 1854. 
Mr. Willis.—When this year is out, we in- 
tend to sign for it another year, if providence 
permits, for we feel as though we could not do 
without it. Yours, Mrs. Goopwin. 


Ellsworth, Me., Oct. 24, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Being satisfied that 
your paper is worth more than the money it 
cost, enclosed you will find one dollar for the 
coming year. Yours with respect, 
Grorce GaRLAnpD. 


Northampton, Mass., Oct. 27, 1854. 
Mr. Nathaniel Willis, Dear Sir.—Having 
had the opportunity of seeing the Youth’s Com 
panion for more than fifteen years, I am happy 
to say, that I think it*the best paper for chil- 
dren and youth that I am acquainted with. 
Respectfully yours, J.8. Larunor. 
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 Dariety. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION. 


A little boy asked his mother to let him lead 
his little sister out onthe green grass. She 
had just began to run alone, and could not step 
over anything that lay in the way. His moth- 
er told him he might lead out the little girl, 
but charged him not to let her fall. I found 
them at play, very happy, in the field, I said, 
‘You seem very happy, George. Is this your 
sister?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ ‘Can she walk alone?’ 
‘ Yes, sir, on smooth ground.’ ‘And how did 
she get over these stones, whieh lie between 
us and the house” ‘O, sir, mother charged 
me to be careful that she did not fall, and so [ 
put my hands under-her arms, and lifted her up 
when she came to a stone, so that she need not 
hit her little foot against it’ ‘That is right, 
George. And I want to tell you one thing.— 
You see now how to understand that beeatifal 
text, “ He shall give his angels charge concern- 
ing thee, lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone.” God charges his angels to 
lead and lift good people over difficulties, just 
as you have lifted littie Anne over these stones. 
Do you understand it now? ‘O yes, sir, and 
I shall never forget it while I live.’» 

—_—a——— 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN MANLINESS. 


A gentleman met another one Saturday, who 
invited him to dine withhim on the day fol- 
lowing. The answer was—‘! cannot accept 
your kind invitation for to-morrow, for I never 
dine out on Sabbaths.’ Some years afterwards 
the same gentlemun was travelling in a coach, 
and opposite to him sat another, intently pe- 
rusing a book, who had no sooner looked up 
than he recognised him, and, after the ordinary 
salutation, said, ‘This is a book which I once 
did not value, and I am indebted to you for 
having turned my thoughts to it It is the Bi- 
ble.” ‘Indeed, said the other. ‘Ido not: re- 
member,’ ‘ Most probably not,’ was the Fy 
‘but I once asked you to dine with me on a 
Sabbath, and I was not a little annoyed by 
your assigning as the reason for declining, that 
you never dined out on Sabbaths. But the 
more I felt irritated, when the incident recur- 
red to me, the more it fixed itself upon m 
mind, till at length it led to an inquiry, whic 
by the blessing of God, issued in a blessed 
change.’—[ Memoirs of Sir 4. Agnew. 

————— 
APPEAL TO PARENTS. 

Let not parents be discouraged by unpro- 
mising beginnings in training their children 
for heaven. That wayward boy may become 








an eminent Christian, nay, a minister of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

I have seen a rill breaking from the side of 
a mountain, and followed it in its wanderings | 
until it became a river deep and wide. I have 
seen a seed sown, which was the least of seeds, 
but it grew toa tree of great dimenslons.— 
And I have seen a little boy kneel at the feet 
of his mother, learning to lisp the name of | 
Immanuel! In after years I saw him going to 
and returning from school, with books under 
his arm, in thoughtful mood. I once went to 
the house of God and heard him reasoning of 
righteousness, and temperance, and judgement, 
and saw the mother at whose feet he had knelt 
to learn the name of Jesus; her head was 
whitened with many winter’s snow; but when 
I saw her, I said in my heart—O mother, here 
is ample recompense for all thy anxiety and 
toil! 


eae 
A MOHAMMEDAN’S DISCIPLINE. 


A few weeks ago, writes a missionary to the 
Journal of Missions, a very intelligent and in- 
teresting young Persian, a graduate of the 
king’s college at Teheran, was sent by the gov- 
ernment to Oroomiah, to visit our seminaries, 
—as we suppose, to obtain hints for making 
improvements in the royal university. After 
hearing the classes in the female seminary re- 
cite their lessons, with great apparent interest 
and gratification, and admiring particularly the 
order of the school, he inquired, “ What is your 
system of penalty for misdemeanors?” To 
which Miss Fisk answered: “We carefully 
observe every misdemeanor, and record it in a 
book, and at stated periods call the offenders 
toaccount.” “ That is right,” promptly replied 
the young Persian, ‘‘ that recording our of- 
fences, to call us to an account for them by 
and by, is just the method which God pursues.” 

Do all nominal Christians cherish as vivid a 
recognition of the fact, that their offences are 
all recorded in God’s book of remembrance, as 
was thus evinced by this intelligent, thought- 
ful, young Persian Mohammedan? 
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EXCELLENT REPARTEE. 


The Rev. Dr. M’C , minister of Doug- 
las, in Clydesdale, was one day dining in a 
large party where the Hon. Henry Erskine and 
some other lawyers were present. A great 
dish of cresses being presented after dinner, 
Dr. M’C., who was extravagantly fond of vege- 
tables, helped himself much more largely than 
any other person, and as he ate with his fingers, 
with a peculiar voracity of manner, Mr. Erskine 
was struck with the idea that he resembled 
Nebuchadnezzer in his state’ of condemnation. 
Resolved to.give him. hit—fer the epparent 
grossness of his taste and mannef of eating, 
the wit addressed him with— 

“ Dr. M’C., you bring me in mind of the great 





| Nebuchadnezzer.” 


The company were beginning to tittle at the 
ludicrous allusion, when the Rev. vegetable 
devourer replied: 

“ Ay, dol mind ye o’ Nebuchadnezzer ?>— 
That'll: be because I’m eating among the 
brutes.” 

—@———_ 


THE DRUNKARD’S CLOAK. 


In the time of Oliver Cromwell, the magis- 
trates in the north of England punished drunk- 
ards by making them carry what is called 
“The Drunkard’s Cloak.” This. a large 
barrel, with one head out, and @ (Hole in the 
other, through which the offender was made to 
put his head, while his hands were drawn 
through two small holes, one on each side.— 
With this he was compelled to march along 
the public streets. 

hat a strange sight it would be were all 
the drunkards now-a-days compelled to march 
about,’ wearing barrels for cloaks. 
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A BOOK OF BANK NOTES. 


John Newton says:—“{I have many books 
that I cannot sit down to read ; they are indeed 
good and sound, but, like half-pence, there 

oes a great quantity to a little amount.— 

here are silver books,and a few golden books, 
but I have one worth more than ai, called the 
Bible; and that is a book of bank-notes.” 


CLIPPINGS. 


Trust Gop.—I could write down twent 
cases, says a pious man, when I wished G 
had done otherwise than he did; but which I 
now see had I had my own will, would have 
led to extensive miscnief. 


As the lovely cedar is green throughout the 
barrenness of winter, so shall the Christian 
alone flourish.amid the winter of death, and 
bloom in immortality. 


Christian benevolence, like the meal-barrel 


of her that refreshed God’s holy phet, ever 
ministereth comforts to the ial still 


the supply is undiminished. 


While the heathen had their gods many, and 
nd soa cad ie ot 4 wisdom, their 
ess of beauty, their god of courage, and so 

on, they had no od of holiness. 


When angry, count ten before you speak ; if 
very angry, yy I ragga 





The vapor of discontent is always most dan- 
gerous when it is confined. mm a 








No situation is so exposed to perils ay 
evil as that of one who has to conduct other 





, unless he himself has God for his guide. 


A man is, in the sight of God, what his hy 


| bitual and cherished wishes are. 


SS 





Poetry. 


THE SHAVER’S SOLILOQUY. 


To shave, or not to shave! the question is, 
Whether ’tis better, on the human phiz, 

Tu let accumulation of our hair 

Cover the chins and lips which now are bare. 
Or to continue to scrape away , 
The hirsute ornament from day to day— 

To lather, shaye, perchance to gash the face: 








Cut, scratch, and lacerate them like the deuce 

For if it actually were the case, 

That Nature never meant the human face 

To be so teased and tortured as it is— 

Ifso, I say, why then what business 

Have mortals virtually to cry out 

That Nature knew not what she was about? 

Why, since the beard was evidently meant 

. To grow, should men be seemingly intent 

On trying to prove Nature was a dunce, 

And did not know her trade? Why not at onc 

Pluck out the eyebrows and extract the nails, 

And shave the heads of females and of males: 

Strange ’tis that men should worship fashion, 

As to be willing thus to undergo 

The pains of shaving ratherthan permit 

Moustache and beard to grow ag they think fi 

How singular, that men shoutd still delight 

In torturing their faces, when they might 

Themselves their comfort, ease, and healt) 
obtain 

By vowing they will never shave again! 

But ’tis the dread of ridicule and scorn 

Makes the foul fashion easy to be borne. 

Thus custom of us all doth cowards make; 

And for this savage custom, then, we take’ 

The trouble and the pains our chins to mow, 

Because it is the fashion to do so. 

But thus our chins will soon no more, I hope, 

Be lathered o’er with the pale suds of soap, 

Soon _— moustache and beard once more a 
a 

Our chins wag merrily, in street and hall! 

——— 


BLIND BOY AT PLAY. 


The blind boy’s been at play, mother, 
And merry games we had; . 

We led him on our way, mother, ~ ~** 
And every step was glad. 

But when we found a starry flower, 
And praised its varied hue, 

A tear came trémbling down his cheek, 
Just like a drop of dew. 


We took him to the mill, mother, 
Where falling waters made 

A rainbow o’er the rill, mother, 
As golden sun-rays played ; 

But when we shouted at the scene, 
And hailed the clear blue sky, 
He stood quite still upon the bank, 

And breathed a long, long sigh, 


We asked him why he wept, mother, 
When’er we found the spots 

Where periwinkle crept, mother, 
O’er wiid forget-me-nots ; 

“ Ah me!” he said, While tears ran down 
As fast as summer showers, 

“It is because I cannot see 
The sunshine and the flowers.” 


Oh! that poor sightless boy, mother, 
Has taught me I am blest, 
For 1 can look with joy, mother, 
On all I love the best; 
And when I see the dancing stream, 
And daisies red and white, 
I kneel upon the meadow sod 
And thank my God for sight. 
Exiza Cook. 
Te 


THE WISH AND THE PRAYER. 


Oh that mine eyes might closed be 

To what becomes me not to see ; 

That deafness might possess mine ear 
To what concerns me not to hear; 

That truth my tongue might always tie 
From ever speaking foolishly ! 

That no vain thought might ever rest. 
Or be conceived within my breast ; 
That by each word,each deed,each thou ght 
Glory may to God be brought! 

But what are wishes? Lord, mine eye 
On thee is fixed; to thée I cry, 

Oh, purge out all my dross and sin; _ 
Make me more white than snow within; 
Wash, Lord, and purify my heart, 

And make it clean in every part ; 

And when ’tis clean, Lord, keep it so, 
For that is mére than I cando. 
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NO. 


Ay, there’s the rub; for, in this latter case, § ———— 
What misery’s ours! This must give us pause 

And make us rather let alone our jaws, 

Than by continuance in the barb’rous ue > — 
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